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BOOK NOTICES. 

Farthest North, Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the 
Ship " Fram," i8pj-g6, and of a Fifteen Months' Sleigh Journey 
by Dr. Hansen and Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. Fridtjof Hansen, 
with an Appendix by Otto Sverdrup, Captain of the "From," 
about 1 20 Full-page and Numerous Text Illustrations, 16 Colored 
Plates in Facsimile from Dr. Nansen's Own Sketches, Etched 
Portrait, Photogravures, and 4 Maps. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 
New York, i8gj. 

Nansen is a fortunate man, who deserves his fortune. His 
crossing of Greenland brought him to a foremost place among ex- 
plorers, and his voyage in the Fram has won for him the glory, 
which. is the least evanescent of all earthly rewards. The begin- 
ning and the end of that voyage will not cease to stir the imagina- 
tion — the passing of the ship into the frozen sea, where it was lost 
for three years, and the sudden return, which came to every man 
like an event in his own life. Something has been added to our 
knowledge of the far North, but the main result of the voyage is 
the story of a heroic venture, grandly conceived and carried on to 
the verge of ideal success. Nansen and his comrades have done 
things worthy to be recorded, and he has told them in a book 
worthy to be read ; and it has been read by all the world. The 
style is direct and simple and the story moves on without effort, 
a living picture of the days in the drifting ship. What most 
impresses the reader is the perfect harmony that prevailed among 
these men, shut up perforce in the icy desert. There is no hint of 
dissension, no jarring, no jealousy; nothing but cheerfulness and 
good humor and serenity. These were picked men, like a band of 
brothers, and uncommon brothers at that. There was always 
something to do, for no man can well be idle on board ship, 
and work is a great help to practical morality; but the peaceful 
atmosphere of the Fram is none the less a surprise to those familiar 
with stories of the Arctic. 

Not even when Nansen explained to the whole ship's company, 
in November, 1894, his purpose to leave the Fram early in the 
coming spring, to make his way with one companion over the ice 
towards the Pole, was there any murmur of discontent. Every 
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one did his part in making the preparations for this journey, which 
Gen. Greely has called the 

single blemish that mars the otherwise magnificent career of Nansen, who deliber- 
ately quitted his comrades on the ice-beset ship hundreds of miles from any known 
land, with the intention of not returning 

In his Introduction, Nansen quotes these and other severe re- 
marks of Gen. Greely's without comment or answer. It is well 
to remember that if Nansen deliberately quitted his comrades it 
was not in order to take his ease in comfortable quarters. The 
fifteen months spent by him and Johansen in their sledge journey 
in the unknown sea were months of anxiety and strain, and often 
of imminent danger. To have made that journey and to have 
found their way back to life is distinctidn enough for two men. 

The 400 pages devoted to the story of their experience have a 
more personal interest than the rest of the book. It is a tramp for 
life over the ice-floor resting on the sea; now stopped by an open 
lane, now hauling the sledges over the hummocky ice with the 
help of the worn-out dogs, now sinking, snow-shoes in all, in the 
softening snow. They were often in peril from the bears on the 
ice and the walruses in the water, and their ammunition ran low 
towards the end of the march. Ten days before they reached 
Franz Josef Land they narrowly escaped death in its worst form. 
They had moored their kayaks by a bit of raw hide to the ice, 
while they climbed a hummock to get a view over the water. They 
had reached the top, when Johansen saw the kayaks adrift before 
the wind, blowing off the ice. They rushed down, Nansen threw 
ofl: some of his clothes and sprang into the ice-cold water, to over- 
take the drifting boats, which held everything they possessed. 
Benumbed and stiff, Nansen turned and floated, and then he could 
see Johansen walking restlessly and helplessly up and down on the 
ice. When at last the kayak was reached, it was only by a supreme 
efi^ort that Nansen swung one leg to the deck and crawled on board. 
If he had failed to reach the boat! This was the last of their 
trials, and a few days later they were enjoying Jackson's hospi- 
tality in Franz Joseph Land. 

Aside from its value as the record of a memorable voyage, 
Nansen's book will live in literature. No one has better rendered 
than he the strange beauty, the sublimity, the utter desolation of 
the Polar solitudes, where the thoughts of home are lost in the 
sense of the nothingness of life. 

The publishers have done excellent work, though the volumes 
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are somewhat heavy. Only one serious error has been noted (Vol. 
II, p. 305) in the line: 

Saturday, July 6th. + 3.38° Fahr. (+ 1° C). Rain. 

Rain could not fall with a temperature of 3.38° Fahr. The 
figures should read 33.80°, the equivalent of + 1° Centigrade. 

The illustrations are all good, and the colored sketches, for 
which the author offers an apology, are very striking. 

The Dedication calls for remark. It reads : 

To Her who christened the ship and had the courage to remain behind. 

Few as the words are, they compel every one acquainted with 
the recent history of exploration in Greenland to read in them 
an unworthy insinuation. There are, no doubt, many kinds of 
courage, moral and physical, and the least admirable of all is the 
courage to do what self-respect and courtesy forbid. 

Glaciers of North America. A reading lesson for students of geography 
and geology, by Israel C. Russell, Ginn &" Company, iSpy, pages 

VIII-[-2IO. 

We are very glad to welcome this book, a companion volume to 
the author's " Lakes of Norlfh America," which has been so favor- 
ably received, and his "Volcanoes of North America," soon to 
appear. We are very glad to have an increasing number of simply 
worded, scientific, and interesting descriptions of the geographic 
phenomena of our country for the particular use of the lay reader. 
" The Glaciers of North America " is most readable, most excel- 
lently prepared, and in every way a book to be recommended to 
those who would become familiar with the phenomena of glaciation 
and keep their minds free from misconceptions regarding contro- 
verted points of the science. We doubt, however, if the book is 
quite simple enough or quite as well illustrated as it should be, if it 
would appeal to the common school teacher who needs to know 
much of our natural phenomena, but knows not where to get it. 
For the student with some training in geography and with the 
ability to read scientific English, this book will be a very great 
help. 

In the introduction the author considers the types of glaciers 
and their constructive and destructive work. The chapter should 
be read by all elementary students of glaciation, for it is simple, 
direct, and clear. It would have been much better, however, had 
it been more largely illustrated. The remaining chapters of 



